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A LETTER to Dr- 
In Anſwer to a TR Aer in the 

Bibliotheque Ancienne & Moderne, 

Relating to ſome Paſſages in Dr. FRE IN D's | 


HisTory of ParsIick. 


SI R, 

EI Have peruſed the Memoirs 
5m: you lent me, deſigned as ari 
anſwer to ſome obſervations, 
in Dr. Freind's Hiſtory of Phyſick moſtly 
indeed with a view to Mr. le Clerc's Plan. 
I could not avoid making ſeveral re- 
marks on it, which I am of opinioti 
you will agree with me in. I ſhould 
have ſatisfied my ſelf, with giving you, 
in converſation, my ſentiments of this 

B _ 


21 
piece, did not I believe, it might be of 
ſome ſervice, to take a more "publick 
notice of the unfairneſs of this writer; 
who has ſpent a warld of words, in his 
pretended defence of Mr. le Clerc. 

Tho' the juſtneſs and truth of all 
the Dr's writings are ſufficient to bear 
them out : yer are there many, who 
have an appetite for nothing but An- 
fwers and Replys; and who entirely form 
their judgment of the author, from his 
antagoniſt. Theſe men very often read 
the anſwer, without ever having look d 
into the original, and as confidently 
determine, = if they had with the ut- 
molt care and ating read it over and 
over. Were it not for this unaccount- 
able and diſingenuous turn in ſome rea- 
ders, and a ſtrange negligence and in- 
advertency in others, who out of in- 
dolence or incapacity ſeldom uſe their 
own judgment, but muſt have every 
thing minutely pointed out to them; 
| fay were it not for theſe two things, 

I mult 


34 
1 muſt confeſs, the following remarks 
would be entirely uſeleſs. For a care- 
ful reader with but an ordinary under- 
ſtanding, by peruſing the hiſtory, and 
the Annotator's criticiſms, would quick- 
ly fee the juſtnefs of the former's obfer- 
vations, and the fallacy of thoſe in the 
latter. Vet I make no doubt, as in- 
conſiderable a writer as this Amotatar 
is, his having attacked an author of re- 
puration, will be reaſon ſufficient to 
tranſlate him into Engliſs, with a prolix 
preface, containing probably a tedious 
repetition of the Critic's errors; for none, 
but an author of a very low fe, would 
undertake ſuch a work. And if ſuch 
a notable performance ſhould come our, 
we ſhall find it, I dare fay, writ with 
ſo much wit, learning, and in ſo good 
language, with ſo much perſpicuity, 
modeſty, and manners, that it will not 
be at all difficult ro gheſs at its author, 
however his name ſhouid happen to be 
inverted, | 
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One would imagin, upon viewing 
the number of pages in this piece, that 
Dr. Fremd had certainly been guilty of a 
great many miſtakes, and that Mr. ie Clerc 
had been very grofily miſrepreſented. Yer 
upon looking i into this Critick, we find 
(no les, Sir, I believe to your ſurprize 
than mine) nothing like. this; and that 
however vigorops, in general, he ap- 
pears, in Mr. le Clerc's defence, he ne- 
vertheleſs acknowledges moſt of the er- 
rors, alleged againſt him, and this not 
faintly e, "bor in full as ſtrong expreſ⸗ 
ſions as the Dr. himſelf uſes. From 
this and from other particulars, I am 
perſuaded, the author has writ from 
ſome other motive, than a ſtrict regard 
to truth: and if ſuch be the caſe, it is 
no wonder that to the many miſtakes, 
he owns in the Plan, he adds ſome new 
one's, in the anſwer. But altho the 
love of truth has by © no means been 
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this Critic's motive to write, it is not 
difficult to gueſs what has. A piece 
muſt be written, and what book more 
proper to attack, than one of chara- 
er, no matter how juſtly ; for tho' ic 
is far beneath a generous and honeſt 
ſpirit, to throw falſe lights on any man's 
writings, or upon any conſideration, 
to miſrepreſent his ſentiments : yet there 
are thoſe, who to fill u p a Bibliotheque 
and to {well the work, make no (cruple 
of this practice. How unbecoming is 
this in a perſon of a liberal education, 


or one who has ſtudied with enlarged 


views? but to attack what is excellent, 
is the way to gain a multitude of rea- 
ders, eſpecially of low minds and low 
underſtandings, the propereſt objects 
certainly to impoſe upon. 


But I ſhall now conſider the particu- 


lars of this piece: and I cannot help in 
the firſt place doubring, whether this 
author could be in earneſt, when he ex- 


prota himſelf ſurprized, that Dr. Freind 
ſhould 
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| [6] 
ſhould give ſuch great commendations 
to Mr. le Clerc's hiſtory of Phyſick, and, 
at the ſame time, find. fault wich the 
Plan, which yet? he himſelf acknow- 
ledges imperfect, nay {uperkicial. *-Apres 
« fays he, les eloges qu il wenoit de dow 
* ner pour ainſi dire, a pleines mains a 
* PF Hiſtoire de la medecine de Mr. le Clerc; 
e on ne ſe ſeroit pas attendu qu il parlat, 
* comme il Ia fait de ce qu il appelle le 
* ſupplement de cet owurage, 7 que 
te compoſe par la meme Auteur. After 
this I am afraid it would be needleſs to 
ask this Amotator, whether the Game 


author always writes with equal accu - 


racy; or if it is any injuſtice, to praiſe 
him, when he deſerves it, or to men- 
tion his miſtakes, when he is not cor- 
rect? Every reader certainly has a right 
to the laſt, as well as to the firſt. Did 
the commendations we give to one 
part of a man's writings, deprive us of 
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the liberty of judging impartially of che 
reſt, it would be ſufficient, for an Au- 
chor, once to have done well. In my 
opinion, it is full as reaſonable, that 
the reverſe of this ſhould obtain, I 
mean that our diſapprobation of one 
part, ſhould reach to the whole; were 
this the caſe, I know not how our 
Critic would come off. 

In the ſame article and the ſame page, 
the Annotator begins (as a general de- 
fence of the Plan) with a frivolous ex- 
planation of the title page; the not un- 
derſtanding of which, he affirms, is the |. 
reaſon, that Dr. Fremd finds ſuch faulrs | 
with che piece, who by judging it a con- 
tinuation of the former hiſtory, in that 
light looked on it as a very inaccurate 
performance. Bur does the Dr, any 
where, call ic more than a Plan? or does 
he mention any thing abour this Plan's 
being deſigned, as a compleat and ac- 
curate continuation of the former hi- { 
ſtory ? Nay he carries his cavilling ſill 


farther, 


cc 
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farther, and falls upon the Dr. for cal- 
ling it a Plan, whereas Mr. le Clerc calls 
it an Eſay of a Plan. I ſhould be glad 
this profound Critic wou'd tell me, what 
is the real difference between theſe rwo 
expreſſions. Is an eſſay of a Plan an 
thing more than a Plan, or, if you vil. 

a Plan of a Plan? Bur not to take up 
your time in quibbling about 3 
what Mr. le Clerc's deſign was, the Dr. 
has not taken upon him to determine, 
but ſo far was he from imagining it a 
finiſhed compleat work, that it ſeem'd 
to him, he ſays (p. 2.) 4 very imperfell 
ſuperficial performance, and in many parti- 

culars inaccurate, and erroneous, I mult 
remark, by the by, that inaccurate and 
erroneous is not near ſo ſtrong an ex- 
preſſion , as the Annotator has rendered 
it, viz. ſans aucune exaltitude & plein 
derreurs. The words, I juſt now quo- 
ted, are very little ſtronger, than choſe 
the Critic himſelf uſes, p. 365. Ce 
Plan (here you ſec he is ſo kind as 
to 


Yah 


to call it a Plan) ceft' meritablement im- 


parfait, en ce que comme on vient de le 
remarquer il na pas ete acheve, il peut 
d ailleurs paſſer pour ſuperſiciel, Pauteur 
ayant touche que legerement les matieres 
qu'il y traite. 

But what is it to the purpoſe, tho 
we ſhou d allow his explanation, to be 
ever ſo juſt? and granting, this Plan 
was only deſigned as a guide or model, 
to a more compleat continuation, can 
that be an excuſe for its errors? an ad- 
mirable good one! the errors then are 
to be a model for the after-writer of 
this hiſtory. Would not one rather 
imagin, that the Plan ought to be as 
free from errors, as the molt complear 
continuation? nor, in my opinion can 
it prove a better excuſe for the inaccu- 

than for the errors. For is the 
ſhortneſs of this piece or the deſign of 
it, any apology, for his waſting ſo much 
per, in his account of Paracelſus? 
ch che one and rhe other ought ra- 
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[ 10 ] 
ther to have prevented him from being 
ſo tedious; and ſince the deſign was on- 
ly to ſerve as general memoirs, to ſome 
other perſon, who might chance to pur- 
ſue this ſubject, it was not Mr. le Clerc's 
buſineſs, to be ſo exceſſively prolix in 
any one branch of the hiſtory. But I 
ſhall have occaſion hereafter to take no- 
tice of this, and the Annotators defence 
of it. However, I think, I have ſaid 
cnough to ſhew, what a poor apology 
the explanation of the title is, for the 
errors and inaccuracy of the Plan. I 
ſhould have judg'd it, full as good an 
excuſe, if he had pleaded cuſtom for 
the incorrectneſs of the piece, and built 
his apology on the word Eſſay : for cer- 
tain it is, a looſe and incorrect way of 
writing, ſeems, now a-days, the eſta» 


blitked privilege of pieces, which go 


under this title. 
But whatever excuſes the Anuotator 


may make; yet, you ſee, in the paſ- 


lage I juſt now W he plainly al- 


lows 


11 
lows the inaccuracy of the Plan. The 
other thing alledged, was, that it is like- 
wile erroneous. This neither does the 
Amotator © deny; for he acknowleges 
the errors, Mr. le Clerc has made, in the 
ages of Oribaſius, Aetius, Alexander and 
Paulus. Tho' he here again endeavours 
to ſlur it over with an excuſe, which, 
in my opinion, rather aggravates, than 
mends the matter © : He follow'd Aa- 


reau as his voucher. Surely nothing 


can be a greater objection, againſt a 
writer, who pretends to give the hiſto- 
ry of an author or his works, than thar 


inſtead of carefully ſearching into the 


original works themſelves, he ſapinely 
contents himſelf with other men's ac- 
counts of them. And indeed this is 
the reaſon, that the ſame errors (in all 
kinds of writing) are fo vaſtly propa- 
gated : few are original writers, molt 


es 
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copies; and hence an error once crept 


[ 12 ] 
in, never fails to be ſpread ſtill further. 
Were it not for this fault in authors, 
the Dr. would not have had ſuch rea- 
ſon to complain, that all our hiſtorians, 
even the beſt of them, give a very con- 
fuſed account of the age, wherein theſe 
writers lived. For he well obſerves, that 
their ages might have been adjuſted 
much nearer the truth, even by the help 
of their own writings. 

But, I am afraid, the Dr. will have 
ſtronger reaſon to complain of this neg- 
ligence, in not examining into the ori- 
ginal writings of an author. For while 
fuch numbers content themſelves, with 
the accounts they get of them in Jour- 
nalr, Bibliatheques, &c. no wonder, if 
a great many pals a wrong judgment, 
and amongſt others, even on his own 
writings, For it is no ſuch uncommon 
thing, in thele periodical writers, to 
miſrepreſent an author; and however ſer- 
viceable they may be commonlyeſteemed 
to learning, I ee being of a very 
different 


1131 

different opinion, having often found 
their accounts exceedingly imperfect, or 
exceedingly unjuſt. Whether from their 
ignorance in not underſtanding the 
piece, or their careleſneſs in reading it, 
I will not ſay; but this I will affirm, 
that none of this ſort of writings are 
more remarkable for it, than the Bib- 
liotheque ancienne & moderne: a glaring 
inſtance of which is the preſent piece, 
I am examining; where there appears 
not only the want of candour, but like- 
wiſe of knowledge in the things treated 
of. And were it not foreign to my 
purpoſe, I could inſtance in more trea- 
tiſes than one thus miſrepreſented. 

Hicherto, you fee, with regard to the 
Plan, the Dr. and the Anſwerer have 
not very widely diſagreed. The Dr. al- 


leges it is ſuperficial ; the Anſwerer owns 
as much : the errors the Dr. inſtances 


in, with reſpect to Oribaſins, Actius, &c. 
tie Anſwerer has not the confidence to 
deny. Nay, this champion, for the 

Plan, 


89 
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Plan, ſeems to have a peculiar talent, 
in giving it up, and collects all his force, 
not in defence of Mr. le Clerc, but en- 
tirely againſt the Hiſtory ; and if any 
one- will give themſelves the trouble to 
look thro this piece; he will eaſily per- 
ceive, that, in this very Critic's account, 
even Mr. le Clerc is as often in the wrong, 
as Dr. Fremd himſell. However, that 
he may not ſeem altogether of the Dr's 
opinions, in reſpect of the Plan, and 
chat his piece may be the more volumi- 
nous, he unfairly repreſents him, as ag- 
gravating Mr. le Clercs errors, in a 
much greater degree, than he really does, 
The Dr, after having given a ſhort ac- 
count of the ages, wherein Oribaſtus, 
Aetius, Alexander, and Paulus lived, by the 
by / obſerves, the inaccuracy of a learn- 
ed tract, not only with regard to the 
age of theſe Phyſicians, but alſo to that 
of Diocles. The Amotator owns é the 
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f tiſtoy of Phyſick, p. 7: 
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error about the age of Diocles is a very 
capital one, and confounds all chrono- 
logical order, in the Hiſtory of Phyſick: 
but thinks, Mr. le Clerc's miſtakes ſhould 
not be inſtanced in as parallel to this. 
Pray who thinks otherwiſe > and how 
could it ever enter into the head of this 
writer, that the Dr. was drawing a pa- 
rallel? for does he at all repreſent it in 
that light; and does not the obſerva- 
tion, he makes about Diocles, relate en- 
tirely to another author, and not in the 
leaſt ro Mr. le Clerc? 

Bur aſſertions, true or falſe, equally 
anſwer this Critics purpole : who ſeems 
to have chiefly in view how much, nor 
how juſtly he writes; well knowing char 
the more faults he finds, the more will 
many of his readers be pleas'd, without 
giving themſelves the trouble to examine 
into the truth of what he alleges. For 


there are unfair Readers, as well as un- 


fair Annotators; and the former judge, 
with as little candor, as the latter write. 


[16] 

We find our Critic always impartial 
enough, in acknowledging Mr. le Clerc's 
errors; I with I could ſay as much of his 
impartiality with regard to Dr. Freind's 
Hiſtory : but here he diſplays the true 
ſpiric of an Annorator, and ſince he can- 
not help owning the juſtneſs of the ob- 
ſervations, in rhe Hiſtory, he reſolves 
to repreſent them as ſtolen. Thus he 
falſely aſſerts *, that the Dr. takes all he 
lays, about the ages of theſe four Phy- 
ſicians, out of Fabricius, without ha- 
ving thought it proper, to do him the 
honour of ETON, him, tho' Fa- 
bricius had made this diſcovery, about 
their ages, ſometime before. This is 
a round aſſertion, and ſhews him as ig- 
norant in the works of Fabricius, as 
unfair in his accuſation of the Dr. It 
muſt be notorious to any one, who 
compares what Fabricius and the Dr. ſays 


n this brad, that they diſagree in in 


7 1 2. p39. 


many 
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many particulars. Was it from Fabri- 
cius, that the Dr. ſettled the age of Ori- 
baſu us, or does Fabricius ſay any thing 
more of him, than that he wrote under 
or after Fulian ? and does not the Dr. 
ſhew from good arguments, ſome drawn 
from Eunapius, that he not only lived 
under Julian, but was alive almoſt forty 
years, after that Emperor's death 2 Does 
Fabricius ſpeak any thing directly of Ace- 
tius, but that he liv'd after Oribaſius ? or 
does he place him, in any part of the 
ffth century? But does not rhe Dr. prove i 
that this Greek writer did not live, till ö 
the very end of the fifth, or beginning of 
the ſixth century? And as to Paulus, the 
Dr. places him in Heracliuss reign, about q 
the year 62 13 and not as Fabricius re- 
preſents it, in the reign of Conflantine 
Pogonatus about 680. . Surely then he 
mult be oblig'd ro ſome other means 
for the knowledge of their ages, than to 
Fabricius his ak: for if he ſtole from 
Fabricius, how comes he to differ ſo 
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much from him? But the truth is, the 
Dr. had writ all the material parts which 
relate to theſe authors, before he had ever 
ſeen the twelfth volume of Fabricius: 
and indeed had he ſeen it, would not 
the correcting and rendering more par- 
ticular, Fabriciuss account of the ages 
of theſe Phyſicians, been labour, equal 
to the collecting the whole materials ? 
For the ſame authors were to be read, and 
equal care taken in comparing one part 
with another: Nor will any one deny, 
that, correcting chronological errors, is 
juſt the ſame thing as a new determin- 
ing the chronology. 

Whether our Critic in this caſe has 
acted with all the ingenuity a man of 
learning ought to have, I leave others 
to judge: but this I will affirm, that a 
man muſt be blindly fond of making 
another a Plagiary, when he attempts it 
againſt ſuch open proofs to the contra- 
ry. And I muſt obſerve by the by, that 
tho molt kinds of learning naturally 
tend 


LC 19 ] 


tend to the enlarging of the mind, and 
giving a more generous turn to it; yet 
Animadverters, Annotators, and Critics 
(in the modern ſenſe of the word) 
are generally people of a reverſe cha- | 
racter. | 
I will not ſay, this writer has not read 
Dr. Fremd's Hiſtory of Phyſick, for I be- 
lieve he has, and with an anxious deſire 
to diſcover faults. But however he may 
have improved his good humour and 
candour, by ſuch a ſearch ; he certainly 
has not advanc'd his knowledge. For 
he repeats (without offering the leaſt ar- 
gument to ſupport it) ſome of the old 
miſtakes in Mr. le Clerc ; tho', had his 
underſtanding, in reading this hiſtory, 
been as open to truth, as his inclinations 
were ſtrong to find our any error, ſurely 
he would have ſoon been convinced, 
that, inſtead of placing Stephanus“ ac- 
cording to Mr. le Clerc, in the third cen- 
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tury, he ſhould have rather wich the 
Dr. have plac d him at leaſt two centu- 
ries lower. He alfo*, in his account of 
Stephanus, uſes an expreſſion, which, to 
ay the ſofteſt thing of it, is very liable 
to be miſtaken; or, could one think ſo 
very hardly of his judgment, would 
even ſeem a very great blunder. He ſays 
Stephanus is the laft of the ancient Greek 
Phyſicians, whoſe works we have re- 
maining. It is here very difficult to 
gueſs what he means by ancient; for if 
by ancient G reek Ph ſicians, a means 
that he was the aft if all the Greek Phy- 
ſicians who wrote, no man could be 
guilty of a greater miſtake. In the be⸗ 
ginning of a ſentence, to affirm a per- 
ſon lived in the third century, and, in 
the latter end of it, that he was the /aff 
ol the Greek Phyſicians who wrote, which 
is placing him ſeveral centuries lower, 

would be an overſi ght, which is almoſt 
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inconceivable he could be guilty of. 1 
therefore rather think, by ancient, he 
would make a diſtinction between the 
Greek writers in Phyſick: but what 
ground there is for ſuch diſtinction, I 
cannox ſee. For allowing the truth of 
his aſſertion, that Stephanus lived in the 
third century, I find little better reaſon 
that he ſhould be claſs d among the an- 
Cient Greeks, than Oribaſius who liv d in 
the following. I do not imagine he 
will make this diſtinction on the ac- 
count of their Language, there being 
no manner of foundation for ſuch a 
conjecture ; whatever Moreau, from 
whom both Vanderlinden and this Annota- 
tor copy, may ſuggeſt. But this Critic 
| ſeems inclin'd ro cif in the wrong with 
any one elle, rather than to "by in the 
- right with the Dr. who, upon very good 
— has plac'd Nonus in the eleventh 
century, but the Annotator makes him 
flouriſh in the zenth, without condeſ- 
cending to produce one argumient for 


Led 
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it. In the ſame conciſe manner, with- 
out the tediouſneſs of argument, he af- 
firms that Nonus is the firff Greek writer 
in Phyſick excant, ſince Paulus. Perhaps 
he would look on it as an affront, ſhould 
we not take his word in this particular, 
(which no doubr will paſs for a greater 
matter) and ask a direct proof, that 
Palladius, Theophilus, or Stephanus, &c. 
did not write before this author; I think 
it is more than probable that they did: 
and ſome of them at leaſt ſince the time 
of Paulus, One may eaſily fee, that 
theſe again are nothing bur repetitions 
of the blunders he tranſcribes from Mo- 
reau. Ho 

le proceeds, in Article third*, to ex- 
cuſe Mr. le Clerc, for having employ d 
only three pages, in his account of the 
four Greek Phyſicians, Oribaſius, Aetius, 
&c. The Annotator not pleas'd with the 
reaſon, Mr. le Clerc himſelf gives, viz. 
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that they were no more than compilers , : 


adds this other; that as Mr. le Clerc only 
wrote hints, he left ic ro the continua- 
tor of the hiſtory, to be fuller, This 
would have been much more proper, 
in his relation of Paracelſus : for if the 
Plan is of any uſe, at all, ic muſt be 
of that which the Annotator mentions, 
that is to ſerve as a model for thoſe, who 
deſign to continue the hiſtory. Bur a 
man, taking this for a model, would 
certainly judge it very needleſs to em- 
ploy much of his hiſtory, on theſe four 
Phyſicians ; but would think it highly 


neceſſary to be very voluminous, in 


deſcribing the marvellous doctrines of 


Paracelſus; for this is the road mark'd 
out to him. What the Annotator lays 
of Paracelſus, that he was a famous Im- 


Poſtor, and therefore ought to have par- 


ticular notice taken of him, argues no 
more, than that a man in compiling a 
compleat hiſtory ſhou'd not entirely pals 
him by, but will never be an excuſe, why 
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a Writer only of hints, ſhould ſpend 
nigh halt his book upon that author, 
414 allow but three pages to four of the 
molt remarkable Greek Phyſicians ſince 
the time of Galen; ſurely the Annotator 

will not ſay, this is to write accurately. 

As to his enquiry, whether Mr. le Clerc 
call'd theſe Phyſicians no more than Com- 
pilers, it is very trifling: the Dr. and 
Mr. le Clerc do not differ at all on this 
head. The Annotator himſelf confeſſes, 
that the Plan in general, ranges them 
among the Compilers; three of them the 
Dr. likewiſe allows, to be little more, 
yet having ſome things of their own 
and theſe uſeful, he thinks, they ſhould 
not be ſo very {lightly paſs d over. 

I cannot help ſmiling, to ſee this 
Critic, ſo very fond of repreſenting the 
Dr. as a Plagiary, when he has but the 
laſt ſhadow of a reaſon to give. Mr. 
le Clerc oble rves, that 1 has more 
tac air of an original, chan either Ori- 
baſins or Aetius. This, ſays our Anno 

tator, 


» 
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tator, the Dr. has only! repeated after 
him. Is there then no difference, be- 
tween barely affirming a thing, and ſhew - 
ing ſufficient reaſons for ſuch an affir- 
mation? between carefully ſearching in- 
to the authors, and careleſsly glancing 
them over? Dr. Feind goes thro, ex- 
amines and compares their works, and, 
after ſuch an examination, concludes 
that Alexander is more an original wri- 
ter, than any of the others. This 1 
ſuppoſe he likewiſe took from Mr. 
le Clerc. 

But, let this Gentleman ſay what he 
pleaſes, he will never perſuade a judici- 
ous reader, that the Dr. is not an ori- 
ginal writer. Any man, who has taken 
pains in conſidering ſtyles, will eaſily 
perceive, that an equal uniform one, 
is utterly inconſiſtent with the patch d- | 
up works of Plagiaries. Nor is that | 
Rag of reaſoning. and acuteneſß of 
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his own thoughts, that at laſt they ſhall 
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judgement, which appear with ſo equal 
a tenor thro' the whole of the Dr's 
writings, any thing like the breaks and 
inconſiſtencies, in the reaſonings and 
language of thoſe, who entirely depend 
on the fragments of other authors. How- 
ever I would not be miſunderſtood, nor 
have you imagine, that I repreſent the 
Dr. as one, who does not acknowledge 
himſelf oblig'd to other men's labours ; 
for he already in his hiſtory, has fully 
declar'd his opinion of thoſe, who fo 
arrogantly ſcorn the aſſiſtance of au- 
thors, and value themſelves in ſuch a 


mannner as to think, that, like ſpiders, 


they can work all things out of their 
own bowels. Never to ſearch into 
other men's writings, is undoubtedly a 
very wrong way to form an original 
writer. It is enough to avoid the cha- 


_ raQter of a Plagiary, if, whatever a man 


cuils from different authors, he can by 
reflection and judgement ſo aſſimilate to 


cven 
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even appear his own ; ſomewhat in imi- 
tation of the Bee, who forms, from dif- 
ferent flowers and different mixtures, one 
ſimple unmix'd ſweet. 

What the Critic farther ſays,” that 
the Dr. accuſes Mr. Je (lere for having 
affirmed, that Oribaſius and Aetius con- 
tain every thing, which is eſſential ei- 
ther in the theory or practice of Phy- 
ſick, muſt be a wilful miſtake. The Dr, 
by no mcans accuſes him, only men- 
tions barely his words, and adds, by 
way of remark in general, on theſe au- 
thors, and not as any reflection on the 
Plan,” that Aetius, in his long work, en- 
tirely omits anatomy and the uſe of the 
parts, and what is purely chirurgical in 
him, is ſcattered confuſedly here and there, 
and is imperfett as well as immethodical, &c. 
How this Critic comes to affirm, that 
the Dr. inſinuates that Mr. le Clerc ſaid o, 
each of theſe authors contained every 


8 
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thing eſſential, either in the theory or 
practice of Phyſick, I know not; for 
I can find no ſuch inſinuation. The 
Dr's words are /, Mr. le Clerc ſays, theſe 
two furniſh us with every thing which is 
eſſential in Theory or Prattice, particularly 
in Anatomy and Surgery. I think theſe 
two ſignify juſt the ſame thing, in En- 
gliſh, as ces deux in French. And tho 
the Dr. did not add his remark on theſe 
authors, as a reflection on the Plan, yet 
as far as I can judge, he ſhews, that both 
Oribafius and Aetius, even taken toge- 
ther, are deficient in Surgery, whatever 
Mr. le Clerc's reaſon was to affirm, dans 
ces deux auteurs tout ce qu il y a de plus 
eſſentiel dans la theorie & la prattique de 
la medecine en general, & dans celle de la 
chirurgie en particulier, &c. | 

I am now come to a very material 
point, in which, the Annotator uſes all 
the artifice and all the karning, which, 
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I believe he is furniſh'd with. I need 
not tell you, Sir, that, till Dr. Feind, 
in his Hiſtory of Phyſick, corrected the 
error, not only Mr. le Clerc, but every 
other writer, with whom I am acquaint- 
ed on that ſubject, gave to- the Ara- 
bians the honour of ſirſt mentioning 
Rhubarb. As the introducing new me- 
dicines into Phylick, is of very conſi- 
derable conſequence to one who would 
underſtand chat art, ſurely fixing the true 
period of a remarkable drug's being 
brought into practice, is not the leaſt 
part of an hiſtorian's buſineſs, I mean 
a writer of the Hiſtory of Phyſick. In 
this, as indeed in all other parts of his 
hiſtory, the Dr. has been very accurate, 
but not at all to the ſatisfaction of our 
Annotator; who, according to his cuſ- 
tom, owns all that the Dr. affirms, and 
yet takes abundance of pains to ſhew, 
that he differs from him. For tho' he ac- 
knowledges, that, both 1 Alexander and 
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Paulus mention Rhubarb, and that the 
one {peaks of it, as an aſtringent, the 
other as a laxative, he nevertheleſs will 
not allow Mr. le Clerc to be in the wrong, 
when in his Plan he affirms, that Rhu- 
barb was one of thoſe ſimples, which 
the Greeks never mention'd. His words 
are”, Concluons de tout ceci que c eſt des 
Arabes & non pas de Grecs, que nous te- 
nous ce que nous ſavons de la Rhubarbe & 
de ſes proprietez, qui eſt ce que Mr. le Clerc 
4 poſe en fait. The direct aſſertion in 
the Plan is, that Rhubarb was never na- 
med by the Greeks. 

One would imagine, that there was 
here no ſubterfuge, no hole to creep out 
at. But our author would be little 
obliged to his talents in ſophiſtry, if he 
could not find ſome arguments on which 
to found his aſſertion: and indeed he 
offers two, both of them ſupported with 
2 great ſhew of learning. The firſt is, 
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that the Greeks had no knowledge of the 


Rhubarb, which came from China, there- 
fore had not the knowlege of the true 
Rhubarb. A moſt excellent conceit 
Is he ſure there was no other good Rhu- 
burb in the world? or ſuppoſe it was 
not fo good in its kind, as this he men- 
tions, will that exclude it from being 
true Rhubarb? he would be a little diſ- 
obliged, if after the ſame way of rea- 
ſoning he ſhould be thrown out of the 
numher of the profoundly learned: nor 
indeed can I imagine, but the Critic has 
really ſome ſmattering in letters, tho 
with all due deference to him, I can 
well conceive a more perfect ſcholar. 
Bur I think it even probable, that the 
Rhubarb, with which theſe Greek authors 
were acquainted, was not of a baſer 
kind. For Paulus orders only a little 
Rhubarb, to be mixed with Turpentine (of 
the bigneſs of an olive) to render the 
Turpentine more laxative. But a little of 
a baſer kind, I am afraid, would ſcarce 
have any effect ar all. | The 
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The other argument he uſes is, that 


the Greeks ſay ſo little in their account 


of Rhubarb, and ſo {lightly pals it over, 


that we can never be the wiſer, for any 


thing we find in them on that head; 


and therefore, it is the ſame thing as if 
they had not mention'd it at all. Ican- 
not help differing here very much from 
him, ſince even from them, we learn 
its principal uſes. They repreſent it as 
a good corroborant, and a gentle laxa- 
tive; more they could not call it, ſince 
with them nothing came under the ap- 
pellation of purges, but thoſe, which 
are now reckoned, ſomewhat violent. 
Nay, I think, what the Critic himſelf 
brings as an objection, viz. that they 
ſay exceeding little about it, and, as it 
were, en paſſant, is no ſmall argument 
thar this ſimple was pretty well known 
to them. Had it been a drug, unfre- 
quent in practice, they would have ta- 
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taken more pains to deſcribe it; eſpe⸗ 
cially when they knew it had two ſuch 
remarkable qualities as juſt now ſpeci- 
cified; and this is made ſtill more pro- 
bable, when we conſider, how curious 
and exact they were in all their remarks 
upon any thing that was new. Me-. 
ſue, 1 acknowledge, gives a much more 
diffuſive account of the virtues of Rhu- 
barb, than the Greeks do: it is, ſays he, 
a gentle and excellent remedy, and has all 
the qualities in it which we can deſire in 
a purgative; it evacuates bile and phlegm, 
purifies the blood, opens obſtructions, 
cures the jaundice, droply and many 
other diſeaſes; outwardly applied it is 
good for contuſions, contractions of 
the muſcles, c. This is the account 
of it, which our Annotator ſo much ad- 
mires; yet however pompous this ac- 
count is, were it nicely to be conſidered, 
it would be found to ſignify no more, 
than the ſimple deſcription of it, which 
may be gathered from Alexander and 
F Pau- 


em 
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Paulus, viz. its being a good corrobo- 
rant, and gentle laxative. Meſue ſays 
it purges bile and phlegm ; I believe, 
experience will teach us, that it equally 
purges.:all humors, which come in its 
way. And as to the particular diſeaſes, 
which are enumerated, if it cures them 
at all, I fancy, the cure muſt ariſe from 
its being a Corroborant and Purgative : 
and thar, when a judicious Phyſician 
applies it, in any of the fore-mentioned 
caralogue of diſeaſes, he has only regard 


to the one, or the other of theſe vir- 
tues. 


But allowing the Arabians did bring 
Rhubarb into a more frequent Prac- 
tice, or deſcribed its virtues more at 
large, does this at all prove, that it never 
was ſpoken of by the Greeks, as the 
Plan aſſerts? All which the Dr. ſays, is, 


that it was firſt mentioned by Alexander 
and Paulus, before the time of rhe Ara- 
bians, contrary to what is affirmed in 


the Plan. Thus, Sir, you ſee the diſ- 
ingenuity 
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ingenuity of this writer, and how he 
turns and twiſts himſelf, to free Mr. /e 
Clerc of an Error, and indeed he is al- 
molt to be excus'd in this caſe, for very 
ſeldom is he at ſuch pains to clear him. 
As to the learning he has ſhewed here, I 
am ſorry to ſay, it has been very little 
to the purpoſe, for it cannot make much 
to the argument, that Serapion knew no- 
thing of Rhubarb ; Rhazes and Avicenna 
very little; and that Meſue was the firſt 
of the Arabians, who explained the 
qualities of chis drug. | 

What artifice and what ſophiſtry 

would this Anſwerer uſe, in ſcreening 
an error of his own, when he employs 
ſo much of both, in the defence of 
another? and yer I am apt to believe, 
he could not uſe more ; for he ſeems 
here to have exerted the utmoſt of his 
skill. 

As I would fain imagine him, a 
| gentleman and a ſcholar; I would as 
fain attribute his unfairneſs to the not 
| F 2 reflect- 
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reflecting, how much below both cha- 
rafters his manner of writing would 
appear. But, when I conſider, that 
this is not. the only inſtance, and that 
the whole ſeems to want that candor, 
which one would expect in a fair wri- 
ter, I muſt drop thoſe favourable 
thoughts and believe, it was out of de- 
ſign, rather than inadvertency, that he 
argues with ſo much diſingenuity. Yer 
ſure I am, his piece would have had a 
much better effect, upon honeſt minds 
(if upon honeſt minds he did intend to 
work) had not he uſed ſo much ſophiſ- 
try, in ſupporting a little error, which 
had much better been owned. 

Such the Dr. acknowledges is the ſpel- 
ling of Aetius with &, inſtead of an 
A and an e ſeparate. Every one knows 
it is Ac G. in the Greek, and yet very com- 
monly it is writ with an M in Latin, as 
you may ſee in ſeveral books. So the 
Iſland Aeria is very often writ ria, 
tho' no doubt it is the ata of Ste- 
phanug. be⸗ 
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I believe further, the Dr. has made a 
miſtake, when he ſays, Mr. le Clerc ſup- 
poles the Vena Medmenſis, the ſame as 
another diſtemper deſcrib'd by the Ara- 
bians, the Affectio Bovina: and I dare 
ſay the Dr, upon conſidering the paſ- 
ſage in the Supplement again, will own, 
that theſe two diſeaſes are there plainly 
diſtinguiſh'd, So far is true, and the 
Dr's expreſſions are, no doubt, roo 
neral in this caſe, and what I believe he 
is not very often guilty of, a little un- 
guarded: But what he intended, I ſup- 
poſe, was chiefly this, to ſhew, that even 
the Affectio Bovina, deſcribed at large 
by the Arabians, and in a ſeparate article, 
was not a diſtemper unknown, as Mr. 
le Clerc aſſerts, to the Greeks. For Aetius 
as the Dr. remarks, mentions the little 
Dracunculi, as well as the great, which 
latter the Arabians call the Vena Medi- 
nenſis. And what Avenxoar, Alſahara- 
wius and Albucaſis ſay of the former, a- 
mounts to nothing more, than what 


Aetius 
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Aetius had in general and in ſhort (aid 
before; that the Worms in this caſe 
were little, 
Had I paſſed over theſe miſtakes, or 
not acknowledg'd the Dr's overſight, 
with juſtice my impartiality ought ro 
be called into queſtion ; a thing, of which 
an ungenerous writer will always be the 
molt jealous, and of which ſome au- 
thors indeed ſeem vaſtly too careleſs. 
As this Writer has been free in owning 
many miſtakes of Mr. le Clerc, you (ce, 
I am as free, in my turn, and think no 
man ought to be aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge an error, committed thro' inad- 
vertency, whether of his own, or the 
authors he is defending. A deſign d one 
only, with a view to impoſe upon man- 
kiad, needs with a bluſh be confeſs'd. 
The Annotator goes on, with his 
uſual evaſions, in the diſpute concern- 
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Chymiftry into Phyſick. Mr. le Clerc, you 
know, had affirmed, in his Plan, thar 
Arvicenna was the Perſon. The Dr. is 
of opinion, if this practice be, as per- 
haps it may be, derived from the Ara- 
bians, the honour of the invention ought 
rather to be reſtored to Rhazes, becauſe 
he wrote firſt and firſt mentioned medi- 
cines made by a chymical proceſs. This 
the Anſwerer cannot avoid owning, and 
acknowledges, that the oil of Bricks of 
Rhazes is a chymical medicine and pro- 
poſed by him, as a cure in many dif- 
tempers. This he confeſſes, Mr. le Clerc 
overlooked, when he ſaid there was no 
mention of any chymical remedy in the 


writers of Phyfick, who lived before Avi- 


cema. One would think, after laying 
{o much, that there was no way of eva- 
ding the force of Dr. Freind's arguments. 


For the Dr ſays nothing more upon this 


head againſt the Plan, than this defender 
ol it: bur obſerve his uſual way of chi- 


cane, 
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| cane; *he goes on and ſays, that altho 
| Mr. le Clerc be miſtaken in this article, 

it does not from thence follow, that the 
honour of the invention of chymical 
medicines belongs to Rhazes. I fancy 
you could not have gueſs d at his reaſon, 
had not you {cen the piece itſelf. What 
tho' this Arabian writer does not pretend 
he invented, or firſt diſcovered the man- 
ner of preparing the medicines he treats 
of? is that any thing to the purpoſe 2 
the diſpute was not, who invented, os 
who did nor. The ſingle queſtion is, 
who is the firſt Arabick author, who 
mentions a chymical medicine? is there 
any one before Rhazes ? if not, who 
knows bur he did introduce it firſt, and 
perhaps invent it; at leaſt it is a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that Avicenna did neither. 
| This inſtance, amongſt others, may 
| give you the reaſon, why I called this 
| Critic's piece, the pretended defence of 
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Mr. le Clerc's Plan. For almoſt, in eve: 
ry place, he gives up Mr. Je Clerc, and 
ſeems fully fatisfied, if he can only cavil 
at the Dr. 

The obſervations he interpoſes, up- 
on the ſubject juſt mentioned, are ve- 
ry extraotdinary * ; he will not allow the 
oil of eggs, becauſe indeed a very ſimple 
proceſs, to be a chymical preparation. Is 
it not as much one, as the liquor of flints 
or oil of Tartar per deliquinm, or the oil 
of cloves and nutmegs deſcribed by Le- 

mery? Neither is it a ſufficient reaſon 
to exclude this oil from being one of 
the chymical proceſſes, becauſe it had 
been deſcribed by Serapion, who no where 
elſe mentions any chymical medicine. 
By the ſame way of reaſoning, he may 
throw out even the oil of Bricks, which 
he himſelf allows to be a chymical pre- 
paration : for, according to his ac- 
count, the oil of Bricks is the only one 
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| which Rhazes, in the leaſt, mentions; 
| (the Mercury extintf and ſublimate you 
may remember he objects againſt) and 

| yet its being the only one, ſurely is no 

| reaſon to deny, that it is prepared by 

| chymiſtry. 

The Annotator's reaſon? for objecting 
againſt the Mercury extintt and ſublimate 
| of Rhaxes, is a very odd one. I can- 
| not ſee that they are the leſs chymical pre- 
parations, becauſe the author does not 
quote them as remedies, but only men- 
tions them for their hurtful qualities. 
Are there no hurtful preparations in 
chymiſtry? ſurely this is a very ſtrange 
objection. Then by the ſame rule Aqua 
Fortis and Regia, the preparations of 
Arſenic, &c. mult be turned out of the 
catalogue of chymical proceſſes. But 
even theſe may be uſed in ſome caſes, 
and in outward applications, by way of 
remedy. The Anſwerer, without doubt, 
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might allege, that as proceſſes in chy- 
miſtry he does not object againſt them, 
but againſt their being chymical medi- 
cines, and then his objection will prove 
nothing to the purpoſe. For the diſ- 
pute is, not only who mention'd the 
firſt chymical remedy, but indeed, who 
of the Arabian Phyſicians firſt introdu- 
ced chymiſiry into their writings z and 
this is the light in which the very An- 
notator takes it, Otherwiſe it would be 
as little to his purpoſe, to mention 
diſtilled water, as to the Dr's, to quote 
the Mercury extindt and ſublimate; for 
Avicenna, in taking notice how ſtinking 
or bad water may be corrected by diſtil- 
lation, does not at all propoſe the wa- 
ter thus diſtilled, as a medicine. Is there 
not then equal reaſon to oliject againſt 
it, as againſt the preparations of Aer- 
cury? Theſe two were to be thrown out. 
Why? becauſe Rhazes did not mention 
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them as Medicines : and does Avicenna 
mention water thus diſtilled as a Medi- 
cine, or recommend it in the leaſt as a 
remedy in any one diſeaſe > But our 
Critic forgets himſelf : for indeed he 
makes no further uſe of this diſtilled wa- 
ter, than to prove that Avicenna under- 
ſtood the art of diſtilling, and conſe- 
quently a conſiderable part of Chymi- 
| ftry: his words are“, Ces paſſages prou- 
went premierement qu'il entendoit J art de 
diſtiller, qui fait une des principales | par- 
ties de la chime. 

Bur © he goes on and ſays, that Avi- 
cena living later than Rhazes, was alit- 
tle better acquainted with chymical reme- 
dies than he was, and mentions more of 
them, Of this he. has come to the 
knowledge, by a narrower ſearch into 
this W s works. The paſſages he 
quotes, relate to the diſtillation of wa- 
ter, the oil of eggs, and roſe-wwater, 
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(roſe- water indeed had been before men- 
tioned by Mr. le Clerc). But for all this 
aſſertion, after deep ſtudy, and cloſe 
enquiry into Avicennas writings (if I 
am not much deceiv'd) we ſhall find as 
many cures from Chymiſtry in Rhazes as 
in Avicenna, even allowing it to be 
true, what he alleges of roſe-water, which 
I ſhall conſider preſently. I have al- 


ready ſaid a good deal about diſtilled 


water, and ſhewn, that it cannot pro- 
perly be claſs d among the chymical me- 
dicines, from any thing which Avicenna 
ſays. It may be alleged indeed, that 
ſome of our ſimple waters are much the 
ſame as plain water diſtilled; the truth 
of this is not my buſineſs to determine. 
For the whole turns upon this, whether 
Avwicenua recommends it, as a cure, it 


being nothing to the purpoſe, tho it 


ſhould have been afterwards introduced 
into Phyſick, as a Medicine. We very 
well know Mercury ſublimate is often 
uſed, in external applications ; ; yer the 
Anno- 
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Annotator objected againſt it, becauſe 
Rhazes gave no hint of its uſe in Sur- 


gery. The oil of eggs, it is plain, was 


equally known to both theſe Phyſicians, 
however they may differ, in their ways 
of preparing it. Roſe-water (granting 
it to be whar he affirms) ſurely will no 
more than balance the oil of Bricks ? 
and hence we' may ſee, what our author 
has diſcovered, upon a cloſe reſearch, is 
no proof, that the art of Chymiſtry in 
Phyſick, was more cultivated in the time 
of this latter writer, Avicenna, than in 
the time of the former, Rhaxes. 

As to? the Roſe- water, he pretends 
there has been a new diſcovery made 
in Avicema, ſince the writing of the 
Plan, which confirms his opinion, that 
it was the diſtilled water of Roſes, which 
Avicema mentions. It is this ſentence 
in the 575th chapter of the 2d book, 
where he deſcribes the virtues of the 
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roſe, cum aqua roſarum bibitur, confert ſyn- 


copi, The queſtion the Dr. put was, 


whether this was the diſtilled water or a 


plain decoction, and was of opinion, ir 
was rather the latter; nor can he change 
his ſentiments, by any thing advanced 
in this paſſage, which proves nothing 
more than the former cited from his 
tract, de wviribus cordis. 

The Anſwerer owns *, that in the tran- 
ſlations we have of the Arabian writers, 
the water of a Plant is no more, than 
a decoction of it in water. There is no 
doubt but the expreſſion is the ſame in 
the original; and if fo, it is very odd, 
that Avicenna ſhould leave us ſo much 
in the dark, as not to give us ſome cha- 
racteriſtic, whereby we might know, 
which of the preparations he meant; when 
the ſame words ſignify both a decoction 
of Roſes and the diſtilled water. No 


writer, in the leaſt degree accurate, could 


* 
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be guilty of ſuch a miſtake, as not to 
ſpecify which of them he meant, eſpe- 
cially when the virtues of the two pre- 
parations differ. How eaſily might he 
have ſaid diſtilled roſe-water. For *, as 
to the Anſwerer's imagining the manner 
of making it was kept a ſecret, in the 
time of Avicema, it ſeems a mere con- 
jecture, I ſuppole brought in as a kind 
of reaſon, why Avicenna was not more 
explicir. Od: 

Beſides, it does not a little favour the 
notion of its being a decoction only, 
that Plempius here tranſlates it aqua and 
ſuecus roſarum, and I think what Rha- 
zes lays of aqua Roſata, that it is cold 
(p. 74. Almanzor) puts the matter out 
of all doubt. Meſue calls it aqua infu- 
ſionis roſarum. As to the atgument he 
urges , that it mult be a cordial (con- 
ſequently a diſtilled water) becauſe it is 
ordered to be given in a caſe of faint- 
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8 
ing, ſeems to carry little force in it; 
for in ſome ſort of fainting fits do we 
not give plain cold water with ſucceſs, and 
in ſhort any thing which will give a ſud- 
den elaſticity to the ſolids 2 Bur there is a 
very great difference in the caſe Dr. Freind 
mentioned, of the Emperor Alexius ; his 
Syncope aroſe from a humour, which did 
not diſcharge itſelf on the outward parts, 
bur {truck in and fell upon the vitals: here 
nothing but cordials and expulſives ought 
to be given; and if roſe WAIST e ad- 
viſed in this caſe, it is more than pro- 
bable, as the Dr. argues, that it was the 
diſtiled water. The other argument 
which the Dr. advances to ſupport his 
opinion, and which is drawn from the 
very words made uſe of in that place, 
> 4yuglG:, is overlooked by this writer, 
yer certainly it has a great deal of weight 
in it. Had Avicema uſed but a word 
equally ſtrong, it would have been a ber- 
ter proof for the Anſwerer's opinion, than 
any argument taken from the virrue of the 
medicine, H I 
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It is exceedingly difficult to guard 
an expreſſion ſo nicely, as not to be 
the leaſt open to the cavils of ſome 
one perſon or another, eſpecially of 
a writer, ſo very delicate to pleaſe. 
The Dr. had ſaid, that Meſue was the 
firſt, who has deſcribed making this 
water in a chymical manner. The An- 
notator owns, he mentions this way 
of making the water, but adds, that 
Meſue does not deſcribe the manner of 
doing it, either in this or any other 
place. Meſue there deſcribes the virtue 
of the Roſe, and after having ſpoken of 
the infuſion of Roſes, which he calls 
aqua per infuſionem, and which no doubt 
the Arabians commonly meant by Roſe- 
water, much like our Tindture of them, 
he comes to that which is made by di- 
flilling, or as his word is, by ſubliming. 
If the writer will not allow, that Meſue 
here ſpeaks of the manner of making it, 
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by Cymiſtry, as I think he does, the 
Dr. will be ſatisfied, if it be allowed, 
that he mentions at all the diffilled roſe- 
water, For the only thing the Dr. in- 
tended to prove, was, chat Meſue firſt 
ſpoke of a chymical roſe-water ; and that 
this only was his intention, may be evi- 
dently ſeen by the connection of the 
place where he mentions it. For it is 
in the courle of his reaſoning, about the 
roſe-water ſpoken of by Avicema, which 
he judges was nothing more than a de- 
coction; and to confirm his opinion, he 
ſhews, that Meſue was the ſirſt, who 
gives the leaſt hint of preparing roſe- 
water by diſtillation. The Annotator 
neglecting the argument, catches at a 
ſingle word, and takes it in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe: The Dr. will, by no means, deny 
that Meſue does not deſcribe the man- 
ner of diſtilling roſe- water, if, by deſcri- 
bing the manner, is ſtrictly to be un- 
derſtood an accurate deſcription of eve- 
ry ſtep in the proceſs; but, the word 
H 2 he 
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he thinks may be taken in a larger ſenſe, 
and it is certain, he deſign'd, that it 
ſhou'd. 

Altho' the Critict does not give a di- 
rect anſwer to the Dr's argument, wiz. 
that Meſue was the firff who mentioned, 
in explicit terms, a chymical roſe- water; 
yet he ſeems to have it in his eye, when 
he ſays , that there is reaſon to believe, 
that the manner of preparing this water 
was kept a ſecret in the time of Awvicema, 
His own words are, i] y a de l apparence 
que, du tems d Avicenne, la maniere de 
faire Teauroſe etoit tenue ſecrette. But 
what this appearance was, I cannot di- 
vine; for he does not think proper to 
eveal it; unleſs it is the paſſage he 
quotes from an Arabian author e, aquæ 
roſarum operatio ſcita eſt apud multas gen- 
tes, which he tranſlates, on ſait aujour 
d hui en pluſieurs pais comment ſe fait I eau 
roſe. Methinks the aujour d hui is art- 
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fully enough put in, and it is a pity 
there was not nunc anſwering to it, in 
the Latin; for then indeed there might 
be ſome {mall appearance of the truth 
of our Critic's aſſertion. But what ſhall 
we make of his concluſion from this 
paragraph, Cela eſt une preuve qu en ce 
tems, la maniere de faire cette eau m etoit 
pas encore connue par tout. Is this any 
proof chat it was a ſecret? will the au- 
thor's declaring that it was a known 
thing, be an argument that it was kept 
private? ſeveral nations, he ſays, as yet 
were unacquainted with the manner of 
it. What then? ſo are ſeveral nations 
now. But is this any evidence it is a 
noſtrum, or that every body may not 
know the way, who will cake the pains 
to enquire into it? If the Annotator 
ſhould allege, that when he quoted this 
ſentence, he did not deſign it as a proof 
of what he had immediately before al- 


firmed, he then muſt at leaſt acknow- 


ledge, that he had no meaning at all 
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in it, and that it is an idle quotation, 
and that his reaſoning from it is as 
idle. | 

The Critic proceeds to what the Dr. 
has faid concerning Afuarius?, that Mr. 
le Clerc ſuppoſes, that Actuarius was bred 
up in the ſchool of the Arabians, and 
learnt ſomewhat of the chymical art from 
thence. 
The Anſwerer thinks 4, that what he 
has ſaid of chymical medicines, is enough 
to prove that Actuarius took ſome of 
them from the Arabians. Does not the 
Dr. own, perhaps he might. But it 
ſeems, he will not agree with the Dr. 
that it does not appear Actuarius was 
verſed in thoſe Phyſical writings, and 
thinks it a great argument, for what he 
advances, becauſe Actuarius himſelf lays, 
that he will treat of other antidotes com- 
poſed by ſeveral authors ancient and mo- 
dern, Greeks as well as-Barbarians. Did 


** 
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not the Dr. obſerve, in his? Hiſtory, that 
Actuarius made uſe of whatever he found 
to his purpoſe, both in the old and mo- 
dern writers as well Barbarians as Greeks ; 
and mentioned a receipt or two, the 
ſame as are in Serapion and Meſue, whom 
he calls Barbarous wiſe men. But this 
he explained afterwards, and confines 
his meaning only to ſome particular 
medicines, {imple or compound, which 
he might pick up from foreign nations, 
eſpecially the Arabians, but does not think 
this any proof, that he was converſant 
in their Phyſical writings, or knew much 
of their particular practice. And what 
the Dr. obſerves further to ſhew he was 
not, is very material to this point, viz, 


that he treats of no other diſtempers | 


than what are to be found in the othet 
Greek authors, and does not mention 
any of thoſe diſeaſes, which the Ara- 


bians firſt took notice of; no, not fo 
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much as the Small Pox. Had he been 
well acquainted with their books, it is 
impoſſible he ſhould have mils'd treat- 
ing of this diſtemper, when he was wri- 
ring a body of directions for any caſe 
that might happen. It will not be im- 
proper here to remark, that the Anſwerer 
quotes the following as the Dr's words, 
qu il ne paroit pas que Actuarius eut la 
moindre connoiſance des ouvrages des me- 
dicines Arabes. The Dr. indeed ſays, 
that he was not verſed, and in another 
place chat he was not converſant in their 
writings; but no where that I can find, 
that he had not the leaſt knowledge of 
their writings, an expreſſion exccedingly 
different from either of the others. 
But what this Annotator urges beſides 
for his opinion is very extraordinary ; 
he” wou'd have us think that theſe an- 
tidotes, where musk is the baſe, and where 
aromaticks are the chief ingredients, are 
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a certain proof they were taken from the 
Arabians, The aromatics he mentions, 

are cloves, ginger, pepper, pearl, amber, | 
coral, and leaf-gold. But he is ignorant, | 
that every one of thele medicines, except 
leaf-gold, were in uſe amongſt the Greeks, | 
and are often mention'd by Galen, and 
the writers who ſucceeded him. And 
if ſo, why muſt Afuarius be ſuppoſed 
to take them from the Arabians, when 
he could as eaſily, and indeed much i 
more fo, meet with them in the wri- | 
tings of his own countrymen 2 The re- | 
flection he makes after this argument, 
ariſes from the want of common can- N 
dor. Je ne croi, pas, apres cela, qu on 
puiſſe dire, avec Mr. Freind Actuarius 
n avoit jamais lu les ouvrages en medecine i 
que nous ont laiſſe les Arabes, Theſe 
laſt words from (Actuarius) he puts in 
Italic characters, as if he was faithfully 
quoting a paſſage in the Dr's Hiſtory, 
but ſuch a paſſage I could never find; 
and whether Actuarius had read any of | 
5 their 
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their works or no, I am ſure the Dr. 
never affirms he had not. The Pr. in- 
deed in his Hiſtory ſays, that this Gre- 
cian was not converſant in their wri- 
tings. This may be true, and yet he 
might have ſlightly look d into their 
works: and if he had but glanc'd them 
over, no perſon could, in propriety of 
language, affirm, that he was verſed in 
them, If the Critic pretends to know 
what the Dr's private ſentiments are on 
this ſubject, he ſhould be ſo fair as to 
cell us, that it is his private opinion, 
which he is quoting ; but I believe this 
he will not lay. 

The argument he draws from the 
book of 55 pirits, which Actuarius wrote, 
is of the ſame ſtamp with the reſt*, 
He would have us believe, becauſe this 
Grecian embraces the fame principles 
and doctrines as are peculiar (in his 
opinion) to the Arabic writers, that 
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this amounts to a proof, that he was 
bred in the ſchools of the Arabians, and 
verſed in their writings. He adds, that 
Avicema had treated of this ſubject be- 
fore him, a ſubject which was ſlightly 
rouch'd on by the Greeks, Bur if this 
Critic would haye attended to what the 
Dr. himſelf had remarked on this head, 
he would not have been ſo forward in 
his aſſertion. The Dr. obſerved, that 
in this treatiſe of Actuarius, all the rea- 
ſoning {eem'd to be founded upon the 


principles laid down by Galen, Ariforle, 


&c. with relation to the fame ſubject. 
And this is the truth of the caſe, and 


whoever will compare 4vicema with 


Galen will find, that the Arabian takes 


his whole Syfem of Spirits from the 
Greeks, The diſtinctions of the nalu- 
ral, the animal, and the vital Spirits are 
exactly the ſame. Let the impartial 
reader therefore judge, that if AFuarius 
took his notions from either of theſe 
authors, whether it is not more proba- 

=”: 12 ble 
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ble he ſhould derive them from Galen, 
rather than from Avicenna. 

In Article xi, the Anſwerer has a 
long diſquiſition, about compound medi- 
cines, and I do not find that any thing, 
he ſays, does in the leaſt overthrow what 
the Dr. had writ upon chat ſubject. 


The Dr. in ſpeaking of the antidote of 
Hippocrates, quoted by Aftuarius, took 


tice, that Mr. le Clerc ſuppoſes this a 
piece of Grecian vanity in this writer, 
Aftuarius, who invented, he thinks, this 
ſtory out of his own head, and mad: 
uſe of that great man's name, only to 
recommend the medicine the more. The 
Dr. adds, that he could not perceive 
this remark was founded upon any good 
grounds ; and indeed all rhe grounds, 
which this writer mentions, are not {o 
firm as he ſeems to imagine. For“ as 
to the objection, that no other author 
mentions this antidote as compos d by 
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Hippocrates, it is by no means a proof, 
that Aftuarius forg d it, or even, that 
it was not us'd by Hippocrates himſelf. 
For, at this rate of arguing, one might 
ſay, the compoſition which we now 
have of Mithridate is not genuin, becauſe 
Celſus does not deſcribe it. Could Cel- 


ſus, who liv'd fo near the time when it 


made fo great a noiſe, have omitted the 
deſcription of it? for what he deſcribes 
under that name is quite another me- 
dicine, We now make uſe of the re- 
ceipt of it, which we have in Galen and 
Scribonius Largus. 

But where is the great difference be- 
tween this method of arguing and our 
author's? he cannot conceive, how ei- 
ther Celſus or Galen would ever have 


miſs d inſerting this antidote into their 


works, if it was truly Hippocrates's. Do 
theſe authors tranſcribe all the receipts 
which are to be found in Hippocrates, or 
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is it impoſſible that they might not have 


ſo high an eſteem for this antidote, as 
Actuarius we find had? But how came it 
to be hid for ſo many centuries, ſo that 
even no author mentions it? I would 
gladly know, where our Aunotator has 
got this fact. Might not ſeveral of thoſe 
authors, which are now loſt to us, have 
inſerted it into their works? Aetius gives 
us an account of a great many compo- 
ſitions of the ancients Is it to be ſup- 
poſed, that he invented them, becauſe 
we find no mention of them in Galen 
or any where elſe ? or did he put this 
or the other name to them, with an in- 
tention to raiſe the value of the medi- 
cine? The ſilence then of other authors, 
in this caſe, ſurely is very far from be- 
ing any concluſive argument. 
It is very difficult to pleaſe all parties. 
There is a certain Gentleman perhaps 
who would be very Joath to urge the 
ſilence of authors, as an argument againſt 
the genuineſs ol this antidote: a far dif- 
ferent 
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ferent uſe he would make of it, and con- 
gratulate himſelf, that he had diſcover'd 
ſo ſtrong a proof, that even the Prince 
of the ancient Phyſicians, as well as ſome 
of the humble Moderns, had his noſtrum, 
which was from age to age handed down 
in Secret, till AtFnuarius was ſo unwiſe as 


co divulge, it. But I hope, ſhould this 


ingenious writer puſh this conjecture any 
further, he will mention me, with ſome 
honour, for having ſupplied him with 
the hinr. 

But to return. The other argument 
the Anſwerer inſiſts upon, that com- 
pound medicines are the invention of the 
modern Greeks, and far from being much 
in vogue amongſt the ancients, i. e. Hip- 
pocrates and his Succeſſors for tuo or 
three centuries, is equally ill grounded. 


Dr. Freind obſery'd, that treatiſes, upon 
this very ſubject, were written profeſ- 


ſedly by great men within zo centuries 
after Hippocrates, by Heraclides and Man- 
tias; and if this Annotator would have 


taken 
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taken the pains to have read, what we 
find in hiſtory, relating to this head, he 
would have ſeen that there is reaſon to 
think, the uſe and practice of compound- 
ing medicines, even with a great num 
ber of ingredients, was very common 
in thoſe ages, and perhaps ſtill more an- 
cient. We read of a Collyrium conſiſting 
of many ſimples, and invented by © Era- 
fiftratus, another by Herophilus, who 
call'd compoſitions the hands of the Gods 
they were two of the moſt famous Phy- 
ficians, who ſucceeded the ſchool of Hip- 
pocrates. The Euneapharmacos was in 
great repute, and no doubt of great an- 
riquity. We read of an antidote of 
Philip of Macedon, call'd Ambroſia, of 
twenty ingredients. One of the fame 
name in Celſus, one of Ariſtarchuss Phy- | 
ſician to Berenice daughter of Ptolemey 
Philadelphus. An Epithema of Aſpaſia ®, 


miſtreſs to Cyrus and Artaxerxes, and 
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contemporary with Hippocrates. And Ga- 
len gives us the form of a Collyrium, uſed 
by Dioc les, the Diſciple and Succeſſor of Hip- 
pocrates. And what if the like inſtances, 
and even a great variety of them, are to 
be met with in Hippocrates himſelf. For x 
tho' the writer, in order to prove the 
ſimplicity of the ancients in this mat- 
cer, aſſerts, that this great Phyſician has 
no compound medicines, which conſiſt of 
above three or four, or at moſt above 
fre ingredients: yet, upon reading his 
works, this account will appear a very 
falle one. To inſtance in a few par- 
ticulars. 

The Peſſaries and Suppoſitories (a great 
number of which he mentions in his 
books concerning the diſeaſes of women) 
are made up with five different ingre- 
dients at the leaſt, and generally with 
ſix, ſeven, or eight, There is one of 
ten, and * another with eleven. In the 
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ſame book are mentioned a, Potion of 
eight, another © of ten, a fomentation , of 
ten, a Collution of eight, two others? of 
twelve, and a fourth“ of thirteen ingre- 
dients. And indeed in his other works 
there occur ſeveral examples of theſe ſorts 
of compound medicines, in other forms, 
where the ſimples, they conſiſt of, are 
as numerous, dix. in the treatiſe of in- 
ternal affeftions, we find four deſcriptions 
of a Cyceon' ſet down, each made up of 
nine ingredients. A Decoltion * of ſeven 
in wine, The juice of the Rapum with 
fix more. A Lenticula” of fix, a Clyſter® 
of mo In his books of diſeaſes there 
is an” Infuſion of eight, and ſeveral Po- 

tions of eight or nine. 

I take notice of theſe particulars, not 
as they any way affect the leaſt thing, 
which has been advanced in the Dr's Hi- 


fary © of Phyſick 3 but only to ew, © te 
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more this writer wanders from the ar- 
gument, as he does here, the more ge- 
nerally he is out of his depth. Thus it 
often happens, that thoſe who are molt 
apt to ſcribble and write critical re- 
marks upon others, ought rather them- 
ſelves to ſtudy and read, and digeſt 
what they do read, before they thruſt 
their crude undigeſted notions into the 
world. 
However an author ſhould at leaſt 
condeſcend to be conſiſtent with himſelf, 
and let him uſe what freedoms he plea- 
ſes with his adverſary ; he ſhould (in 
my humble opinion) pay that piece of 
complaiſance to his own character, as 
not to give himſelf the Lye. Our Cri- 
tic, when he is arguing againſt the anti- 
dote of Hippocrates, which Acfuarius men- 
tions, urges it as a proof, that it could 
not be genuin, that it was impoſſible 
Celſus, who copied the works of Hippo- 
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crates ſhould have omitted to inſert this 
antidote amongſt his writings. His words 
are, Si ! Antidote dont il S agit etoit veri- 
tablement d'Hippocrates, ſeroit al poſſible 
que Celſe, qui a copie les ouvrages d Hip- 
pocrate, comme le dit ici My. Freind, ſe- 
roit-il, diſ-je poſſible qu'il omit cette com- 
poſition & qu'tl ne leut pas jointe a tant 
Tautres, qu'tl a decrits dans ſes livres ? 
Here 1s an argument, as I think, very 
plainly drawn from Celſus's copying the 
receipts of Hippocrates , for it by ouvra- 
ges he did not mean his receipts, as well 
as the other parts of his works, the ar- 
gument would have no force in it. This 
is made ſtill ſtronger, by what he adds, 
& qu'il ne leut, &c. But pray obſerve, 
Sir, whar he affirms in as {mall a com- 
pals as two pages after. Speaking of 
Celſus, and what part of his works were 
tranſlated from Hippocrates, he ſays *, il 
Jaut meme remarquer, que ce que qu il en 


— 
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a traduit ne regarde en aucune manier? les 
medicaments. If Celſus then tranſlated none 
of Hippocrates's medicines, why ſhould we 
expect to find in Celſus, Hippocrates's 
antidote ? But it ſerv'd this Critic's turn, 
to maintain contrary Poſitions, relying 
upon the ſhort memories of his candid 
readers; but I hope he will be fo kind 
as to allow, when the reader does recol- 
lect himſelf, that if one of his arguments 
be good, the other muſt certainly be 
trifling. 

cannot help pitying this poor 
Gentleman's apprehenſion. I muſt con- 
feſs, it is either very bad, or he deals 
moſt uncandidly, and unlike a man of 
letters. He cannot underſtand, he ſays, 
what the Dr. adds , qu'tl ſe trouve parmi 
les Antidotes de Celſe F Acopa & FCata- 
potia, &c. theſe words are in Italic cha- 
racters, and if we did not know the au- 
thor, we ſhou d be apt to conclude, that 
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they were fairly quoted. But it is very 
far other wiſe, and he has chang'd the 
ſenſe of them entirely, by artfully put- 
ting in theſe words, les Antidotes de Celſe 
Inſtead of ſes Antidotes: by this means, 
the words (atapotia and Acopa plainly 
refer to the word Antidotes, and is, as 
it were, an explanation of what kind of 
Int idotes he means; and to make it the 
more ſo, he has put Acopa and Catapotia 
in Roman characters. After this he pro- 
ceœds to prove, whatever the Catapotia 
might, the Acopa could never be brought 
into the claſs of Antidotes, being of a 
quite different conſiſtence. The Dr's 
own words are, we ſhall fd among ſt his 
Antidotes, Acopa, and Catapotia, medi- 
cine t as much compounded, &c. Nay, the 
French tranſlation, as the Author himſelf 
before quoted it, is juſt the ſame, nous 
trouverons parmi fes Antidotes, F Acopa, 
la Catapotia; for putting Acopa and 
Catapotia in the ſingular number, is an 
error of the tranſlator. Here it is very 


plain 
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plain that Antidotes, Acopa, and Catapatia, 
are all ſeparate words, independent of 
each other: but the ſenſe is very diffe- 
rent, by ranging the words as the Anmno- 
tator does, wiz. we ſhall fnd amongſt the 
Antidotes of Celſus, Acopa and Cata- 
potia, eſpecially when theſe two laſt 
words are put in different characters from 
the word Antidotes. 

What ſhall we ſay, can this beat 
ful unfair quotation? if it is (as indeed 
it very much reſembles one) the author 
deſerves to be claſs d amongſt the moſt 
mercenary Pens; and if he has blunder- 
ed into this falſe quotation, as much as 
he talks of Celſus, he is very little vers d 
in his works, for there he might have 
ſeen three chapters following each other, 
one de Antidotis, another de Acopis, and 
a third de Catapotiis, which would have 
prevented him from miſunderſtanding 
this Paſſage in the Hiſtory. | 

I muſt here remark, that bank ts 
Tranſlator and Annotator have miſtaken 
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an expreſſion of the Dr's, who ſays, that 
Celſus conſtantly copied after Hippocrates, 
which they render, conſtantement copie ſes 
ouvrages. Upon this wrong tranſlation 
the Annotator argues very learnedly, and 
ſhews, that Celſus did not always copy 
Hippocrates; as if the two expreſſions to 
copy a man's works, and to copy after 
them, were one and the fame thing. 
To copy a man's writings, I need not tell 
you, Is literally to tranſcribe them, and 
in this ſenſe the Annotator has under- 
ſtood it; bur zo copy after, ſignifies no 
more, than to fall into the ſame way 
of thinking; to ſtick to the ſame prin- 
ciples; and, as ir were, to make the 
other your guide in your manner of wri- 
ting. And in this ſenſe, I believe, it is 
true, what the Dr. alleges, that Celſus 
conſtantly copied after Hippocrates, that 
is, follow'd him in his opinions, con- 
cerning the nature of diſeaſes, and the 
method of cure. 


I muſt 
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I muſt confeſs, Sir, I am heartily 
tired in going thro the miſrepreſenta- 
tions, falſe quotations, and blunders of 
this Author 3 nor do I doubt, but it will 
be the ſame caſe with you : yer, pardon 


me, if I encroach a little further on 


your patience, and give you one ſur- 
prizing inſtance of this Critic's Judge» 
ment. | 
The Supplement ſays, that Fullopius 
wrote twenty- five years, or at moſt thirty, 
after the appearance of the Venereal Diſ- 
temper. Dr. Freind obſerving, that Fal- 
lopius read his lectures in 1555, con- 
cludes, that theſe lectures were made 
much later, than Mr. le Clerc imagines. 
The Amnotator adds upon this, it is hard 
to divine, what the Dr's meaning is here. 
If Fallopius was not dead before 1 5 6 2 or 
1563, one cannot comprehend, how it 
could be impoſſible for him to read lectures 
upon a ſubject, let it be what it wou'd, in 
1555, 7 or 8 years before he died. This 
Author's want of apprehenſion is much 
L to 
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to be lamented, if he really does not un- 


derſtand this paſſage : But, I am afraid, 
he underſtood ir fo well, that he found 
himſelf under a neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to ſome ſubterfuge, to pervert the 
meaning of it. 

If Mr. le Clerc's firſt account of Fal- 
lopius be true, that he wrote at furtheſt, 
within thirty years after the Venereal Diſ- 
eaſe had appear'd, it muſt be about 
1524. But by Thuanius's account of the 
life of this writer, which the Annotator 
allows to be a true one, and without diſ- 
pute is ſo, Fallopius could not be above 


a year old ar that time. And it appears 


very evident from all the ſcatter d me- 
moirs, with which I have been able to 
meet, concerning this great man, that 
he ſucceeded Veſalius in the Profeſlor's 
chair ar Piſa, about the year 1 548. And 
as he was then but very young for a Pro- 
feſſor, it is very probable, that here he 
made his firſt Eſſay in Anatomy. It is 
well known, that Fallopius publiſhed no- 


thing 
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thing himſelf, but his anatomical obſer- 
vations, which were printed at Venice in 
1561. Veſalius anſwer'd this piece from 
Madrid, Dec. 27, 1561, but the anſwer 
did not reach Venice, till after Fallopius 
was dead. You may obſerve in the trea- 
tiſe about the Venereal Diſeaſe, that it was 
compos'd and read in publick in the 
year 1555; and moſt of his other works, 
or, if you will, his lectures, which have any 
date to them, were made after that time. 
Had not the Dr. therefore reaſon to ſay, 
that he did not write of that diſeaſe ſo 
early, as Mr. le Clere pretends he did: 
and it is plain it was at leaſt thirty years 
latcr. 8 

After this account, which even the 
Amnotator cannot deny, one would be 
altoniſh'd to find ſuch a remark as he 


ſubjoins: That one cannot comprehend 


how it could be impoſſible, that Fallo- 
pius ſhould read his lectures in 15 5 5, 
7 or 8 years before he died. Did the 
Dr. think it impoſſible, that he ſhou'd 

have 
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have read them in that year, becauſe he 
proves, he did not read them until that 
very year? Surely this writer is extreme- 
ly puzled in his underſtanding, when, 
if he means any thing, one cannot pol- 
fibly comprehend, what his meaning 
is. 

You now, Sir, have before you, the 
whole of what I thought deſerv'd the 
leaſt remark in this Annotator, and to 
uſe his own expreſſion, in Article x, you 
ſee what one finds in Dr. Ireind's Hiſtory 
of Phyfick, concerning the faults, which 
he pretends Mr. le Clerc committed in the 
Plan. But I believe, you will likewiſe 
perceive, that it is ſomething more 
than a bare pretending. However the 
Critic goes on in full ſatisfaction of his 
own performance; and, no doubt, con- 
gratulates himſelf upon the ſucceſs of 
his undertaking. For ſurely no man 
but muſt be highly vain, for having, 
with ſo much art, perverted the mean- 
ing « of an _ miſrepreſented his 

ſenti- 
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ſentiments, falſely quoted paſſages, or fo 
skilfully ranged the words, as to make 
the author appear, upon the firſt view, 


ro have written nonſenſe. Theſe cer- 
rainly are commendable qualities in a 
Fournyman-writer, and would make him 
exceeding uſeful in certain controverſies 
amongſt our ſelves. 

But however skilfully he may imagin 
he has dealt with the Dr's Hiftory, I 
know not how this Champion will anſwer 
it to the Hero of his Piece. He ſet out 
with the mighty appearance of running 
down every thing, which was objected 
againſt the Plan, and yet in the iſſue 
yields up every thing. This certainly 
muſt appear a very burleſque defence to 
the greateſt favourers of the Supplement. 
For what can be more ridiculous than 
to pretend he would defend an author, 
and yet, in almoſt every inſtance, to own 
he is in the wrong? To be convinced, 
that he does this, you need do no more 
than caſt your eye back on the three 
| prin- 
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principal points of diſpute. Does he not 
acknowledge Mr. le Clerc's error, in the 
ages of Oribaſius, Aetius, Alexander, and 
Paulus? And notwithſtanding his ſo- 
phiftical ſubterfuges, doth he deny that 
ſome of the Greeks mention Rhubarb, 
contrary to Mr, le Clerc's aſſertion? nay, 
doth he not in expreſs terms own it? 
After the ſame manner, doth not he con- 
feſs, chat Rhazes firſt introduced Chymiſtry 
into Phyſick? And as to the age of Fal- 
lopius, he ſays Mr. le Clerc is deceived in 
it. I am far from being diſpleaſed at 
his ſpeaking truth; but what ſurpriſes 
me, 1s, that after all this, it ſhould en- 
ter into his head to entitle his Tract, An 
Anſwer to what Dr. Freind writes concern- 
ing divers faults, which he pretends to have 
found in alittle work of Mr. le Clerc's, &c. 

Jou ee, at this rate, how eaſy a mat- 
ter it is for ſome people to anſwer, any 
author. One has no more to do, than 
to lay aſide all candor; tho perhaps to 
preſerve an appearance of impartiality, 
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may be ſomewhat uſeful, Falſe quota- 
tions, and falſe, tho plauſible, reaſonings, 
eaſily blind careleſs and weak readers; 
and thus may the beſt performances be 
ſer in a wrong light. This ſeems to be our 
Amnotator's notable undertaking, and I 
wiſh him all ſatisfaction in the comfort- 
able reflection of his fair and candid deal- 
ing. 

. yet I will offer him this one con- 
ſolation, if he ever ſhould have regard to 
his character, and be ſenſible he has been 
in the wrong; that neither of our works 
will be tranſmitted to Poſterity, and by 
this means his memory may lie in per- 
fect peace, and no one ever know, that 
he had been engag'd in ſo unfair a 
work. | 

And indeed this melancholy conſi- 
deration, how ſhort-liv'd the whole tribe 
of Pamphleteerers is, has prevented me 
from taking any notice of ſome other 
Treatiſes, written much in the ſame 
ſnuffling confus d ſtrain. There are in- 


deed 
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deed fore authors, who ſeem to have 
a deſign not to write for, the preſent 
age; their ſtyle, and their way of rea- 
ſoning, are equally above the compre- 
henſion of any man now living. And 
therefore I laid aſide all thoughts of en- 
deavouring to underſtand them, or to 
anſwer them? being very well convin- 
ced, that any thing writ in ſo unintelligi- 
ble a way, wou'd do no manner of miſ- 
chief in this generation, and that any little 
Eſſay of mine would never reach to the 

But a8 1 imagin, 1 bart ſufficiently 
tird you, I m_ now give you a releaſe, 
and am, Sit, _ 


* 
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Tour mo bunble $ ervant, 


Jonn BAiLLIE. 
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